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GERMAN LITERATURE. 


FIRST LOVE OF HENRY THE FOURTH. 


VII.—THE SURPRISE. 


Two hands were soon placed lightly over her eyes and 
held there ; but they were strange hands, not her own. The 
poor child was very much frightened. A voice whispered 
in her ear—" Guess, now, Floretta, who it is.” 

She could have guessed rightly. For as she strove to take 
away the strange hands, which were held over her eyes, 


} 


she felt a ring upon the finger of the youth. However, she | 


said not what she thought, but laughingly exclaimed, “! 


know you well. You are Jacqueline; and on your finger ts | 


the ring which Lubin gave you.” 
"You behind 
“and as you have not guessed correctly, I have the right to 


are wrong!” whispered the voice her; 
punish you.” And the lips which whispered that imprinted 
a kiss upon Floretta’s beautiful neck. The punishment 
seemed to irritate her, for she tried very hard to get loose. 
But she was so encircled that she could not move. 

* Let 


go, Minette, you ugly girl; now I know you. You mean to 
repay the joke I played upon you, when three weeks ago | 


When she saw her labor in vain, she cried out: 


held your eyes, when you were In an interesting conversa- 


tion with Colas. 


‘You are wrong again!” whispered the voice, and the 
punishment was repeated with three kisses on her gently 
pent neck. 


Floretta started at every kiss and | 


heaved for liberty, but 
received itnot. But she did not seem tobe so anxious for her 
iberty ; for why did she not name him whom she knew ? 
It could have been only from sheer caprice, and pretty girls 
In fine, 


are apt at times to be capricious, she drew upon 


herself, for the third tition of the punishment, 
and said: “ Well, then, it is 


Valdes, the w 


time, a rep 
no one other than Rosine 
rst, most malicious girl in the whole village 
or neighborhood, at whom I yesterday threw almonds, as 


alone at the window, thinking of, heaven 


the 


she was sitting 


knows who. Well, were you frightened at shower of 


almonds, and thought they came from heaven ?” 


and now 
they followed 


"Far from the mark!” whispered the voice, 


the kisses on the neck could not be counted; 
each other like the shower of almonds. Suddenly Floretta 
stepped backwards and escaped from her confinement. She 
There stood Floretta. 


turned round. There stood Henry. 


Each looked at the other with a quiet smile. She, however, 
raised menacingly, but modestly and smilingly, her finger, 
and said: “ Could I believe that y« 
tude ? Before you, my young lord, we must be on our guard 


u would have been so 


He now craved pardon for his boldness: had he not done 


so the rudeness would have been fi But now be- 


rgiven. 
cause he asked for me rey she quie kly con luded that he did 

t deserve it. You should then have heard what touching 
expressions he used to soften her heart; or have seen how 
vexed and pouting shé was, and how she turned herself half 
away from him, and aside uttered her reproaches: or seen 


w submissively he approached her, and how she re- 


treated a step back : how the one clasped his hands, as if 


pray to her, and the other, with her head bent down, 


pulled the leaves from the trees and tore off the buds. 
Finally, tears rushed into Floretta’s eyes, so deeply grieved 
was she by his boldness, her voice trembled and seemed t 

be lost in sobs. Nevertheless he spoke a great deal and she 


very little, and pretended not to hear him; plucked all the 
‘olage from the nearest tree and pressed all the leaves 


Which she pulled off in her hands. 
When he saw that it was all in vain, he said: "I will 
is so disagreeable t 


rable, and cannot pardon 


g0, lovely Floretta, if my 
you. 
a joke 


We 


presence 
I will go, if you are so inex 


I will go, and never come before you again. Fare- 


ll. But do not let me go without the consolation that 


You are not angry with me. Say only one word, I am not 


sngry m his knee before her. 


*” he sighed, and dropped 





' 


me | 
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She smiled sweetly through her tears at the fine, hand- 


some youth; who with his clasped hands, kneeling before 
her, appeared too imploring. She could not help but smile, 





and taking her two hands full of leaves, threw them upon 
his head, so that he was entirely covered, and then laugh- 
ing, ran away. 

He hastened after her. 
“ Now, confess to me,” 


Both 
said Floretta, 
oflice, 


were now merry 


supplanted my father in his and made 
garden.” 
Vhen Fl ret 


tain of Garenne she shail think of me even agau 


He readily sont ssed, tacomest 


ther will. 


is 


with the kl 


] will surround it veliest flowers which | ea 


find or purchase. Could I buy all the 
them I would encircle thee.” 
Flore 


father is not at all pleased with y 


tta, “ but, young 
You d 
den, and transplant the flowers before their time, to die 
You have not 


"Very kind!” answered 


isturb his car- 


even once Watered them 


" Had I only a watering-pot !” 
“ Hardly twenty steps from here,—there, w 


nere the if 


is open in the grotto, you would have found one, if you 


had only looked a little.” 
With that they both sprang forward and found the water- 
Both, « 


after the « ther, 


ing-pot. ne watered the tlowers, 
and consulted how the circle around the fountain m be 
he vutified. 

Thus the trivve elided d Flore ih stene ba 
the house of her fathe 

\ TH VENIN 

Every day w the prince labored at his garden improve- 4 
ments. They dehghted hirn Lucas aided hin Fi i 
failed not to walk up and down, give her advice, and in the 


evening to water the transplanted flowers. Even the queen 


i 

Johanna came, and saw what her son was doing. The kin 
of France found little there to‘*his taste, the duke of Guis« 
still less; but so much the more the prince f Be 1 himsett 

In after years indeed he had more various, more splen- 
did, more luxurious, and more glorious amusements: but 
never sweeter ones than in the simplicity and quiet of h 
cardener’s life, illuminated by the magie of first love. Flo- 
retta and Henry looked upon each other with the unre- 


strained delight of innocence. They played with each ot 





like children, and they were as familiar as brother 

sister. They er ved the present without in julr y alter 
the furure, and their innocent passion knew no bounds 
Floretta indeed never thought that she had won the love 
of the son of a queen. He was her equal. In his e¢ray 
doublet and simple dre which he wore in common with 
the other people of the country, nothing reminded her of 
his ancestry or of his future destiny. Henry, on the other 
hand, cared nothing for the great or the beautiful of the 


court. At her side nothing else was beautiful, nothing grea 
His look ever rested upon her finely-formed figure, even 
while he toiled, and hence his work was often spoiled or 
pr tracted | ut W could desist i mn | ku i the 


graces ¢ Every limb of her body wa Lt peculiar beau 
every movement was weful, every word full of ine ‘ 
sible power. 

One thing only was 1 rl the days he rdet 
were Shorter than the days r 1 the warden n order 
prolong them they mus we eveni to their help 
True, by moonlight or starlight they could not work: but 
then they could rest, and while resting, joyfully talk and 
‘ vorssé 

I shall come at vii ifter eT 
the fountain !° wh ‘ hi Floretta, W e he Kkneit 
down to s¢ uta pian A you, | retta ¢ 

But my father then g to bed,” she replied. 

And you, Floretta?” he whispered again, and looked 
up with an implorin h 

She smiling!y nodded her head. If itisa clear, | ! 
evening.” At nine o'clock Henry was at the fountai f 
Garenne. But thie sky was o'ercloude ! i retta was not 


NUMBER FIFTEEN 
EA RN SN 
the il saciea t t Siit id oh 
w come ! ! Phere was a 
thr i s ‘ | retta ’ i Water pi { 
n her head, to the lo happy ¢ ‘us always clear 
and brigh He took dow: " é He thant 
1 said Iie 1 usand tender wor they tor t that 
¢ SKY Was . "Tw ( | ! ew boson 
A few large dro; in f f , ‘ They - 
Se ( the ! t he war ivi wet them 
hrough, and drove ( t ! in he fountain 
Phere they i ul fant ir Phey | C thas little 
mischance Wi it ¢ | \ ! i broke forth 
I i e ciou hey cam rwa ha m hand 
Ile \ pla ed the full w ‘ er j ! id | ° 
I t ea YF upon s } valked by vy 
me to the house } Lueas lle w liready a e} 
Heur ive ey ‘ I re 1 wh i l mil 
! (y vi t peered 
(y 1) i“ Ti 
] vt evel 1 neve ‘ 
eet A i \ the eve d bn ore 
i el hou thus wee i} ‘ pri 
fled awa IVerTV eve he] carried |] tcher of 
hh ve eri 
| etta hative eve ‘ i ighter nee 
it first ev 1 tale make her usual visi 
¢ tou in ifs ‘] ivau erie, howeve#» 
ved it | ‘ disappeared ata 
ta i sal whed vd tha het }? 
I his cap wa iW ve how ir ever the evenm 





The young pt neve ( i 1 ( ind 
hence Lagauche ’ ed asking him. Still the fact wa 
i ul { t i | owe ‘ ee ox ed 
hi ! \ 

] " ‘ r ed the 
n Wanhdere | ‘ t rad ee hat 
he « ! ea \ I] mW him at the foun. 

i (rare ‘ ‘ ‘ ef LB li be 
came } | » pa { the nddle was now 

lved. Ye heeap ! ecame wet was still 
unexpla l Hel wal la long time. He 
arew ea rand nea ea ew whi peri After 
some time he ‘ t be 1, With a pitcher 

ll of iter | ead © 4 thaiden leanmeg on 
his ! ike the path i wre ol ‘ irdener, and 

hen 1 ba ca Dh ent l head 
! ! { ( What he had seen pri 

i eg j WAS ¢ fused and angry 
" W ecture | ‘ 

N " ) uid Lagauche no 
pa sare Kille t ecture Their charm is enhanced 
| have Crst the ream only swell 

e more powerfully el Che temptation 

er me best | bs i i loye The | n 
s destroved when ‘ \ iM bY EXC] 

a | ble 

| ike i iw ‘ jl him 
ne mie ure re ‘ i he ¢ ‘ i ed \ iin 

Lagauchet we el prince, and 
rei led hum ut the world wa wal r his ex. 
' j that he i i ere n that 

all hi I ‘ WW ( t «le Vv, or 

‘ ] i \* i ‘ erhnies on 

e battle-fie hie et motto, the basis of 
ul Teil ’ 

After this « , herve mit ned incidentaliy 
that jue \ i her court were 
0 tle that Henry w d remain a 
«} | ‘ d then tf Tt i 1o 
| ‘ } it the mnt v be ’ 

{ France a eeu , 
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Henry listened to the communication of his tutor in 


silence. La- 


eaucherie observed it, but acted as if he perceived it not. 


His looks betrayed great embarrassment. 


He dexterously turned the conversation on other topics, and 
diverted the prince with all the events and news, so that he 
had searcely time to think of what had so alarmed him. The 
queen, on her part, did as advised by Lagaucherie. She talked 
spl ndid assemblage at Bayonne; of the fes- 


much ol the 
tivals which would there take place ; of 
there. What could Henry answer ¢ 


think of remaining alone at Nerac. How could 


celebrated men 


that Henry would see 
He could not 
f Garenne was 


he sav why the interview at the fountain « 


far more infinitely dear to him than the reyal as emblage 


at Bayonne ? 


THEI Al 


With the evening star in the sky the young prince stood 
at the fountain in the garden. Floretta glided by. When he 
announced to her the approaching separation she was al- 
most dissolved with grief. Who could paint her despair, or 
suffered 2? In they 
wept, mourned and consoled each other. 

" You are ' che said sobbing. 

| You, 


"You wi 
- +} 
mv sweet life, are flying away ; nothing sweeter than death 





describe what Henry close embrace, 


leaving me now, Henry 


now forget me. I am alone on the earth. 


is lett me 
*But,” said he, “T fly not for ever 


I belong, if 


? Tam no more 


| return again 


whom d | belong not to thee 


my own, for | am now and for ever thine. What should | 
remember, if | could forget thee? You are the soul of my 
happiest recollections When Lt rget thee, | have forgot- 
fen existence, 

"QO! Henry, you wil! not again return; and should you 


Floretta no more. | shall fade 
You 


Isappeared 


The 


again return, you will know 


are my sufi, 


12" 


without the dew 
dl 


awa 


u have 


like a flower 
hall | when y 


al thrive 


No, Floretta, you are happier than ] 


how 
er scene of our 


blessedne remains with thee—with thee, this fountain, 
this garden. I live in all these flowers for thee. But in the 
morning, when [| have lost thee, ] am driven forth from 


paradise. | am in inother world, in a desert, solitary among 


thousands. Therefore will my longing the more warmly 
turn back to thee. Ah! only one flower that has bloomed 
at the foot of this fountain would enrapture me when far 
away If the company ar und me hate or fear me, thine 
will love thee. Oh! how lovely thou art? Who would not 
love thee 2 Others will idolize thee, others will meet thee, 
will adore thee th! you will find others more worthy of 
thy love.” 

[hus they eonversed for a long time Pear vows, Ca- 
resses, new doubts, new consolations followed each other, 
until the eastle clock called away the prince, and warned 
Ine th to retire 

Chen Floretta passionately seized the hand ot Henry 
pressed it to her heart, and said See’st thou this foun- 
tain of Garenne. There, ever there will you find me; al- 


] 


ever, as to-day as this fountaim 


love 


} 


ways and and Henry, see, 


sends forth it inexhaustible life, so my unfailing 
Henry. | may cease to live, but never to love thee: you will 
find me again ever as to-day There ever, ever there 


She fled away. The young prince staggered through the 


sobbing and wretched 


earden of the castle, 


. CUR FINDING AGAIN 
The diversions of travel restored his spirits. He o’ereame 
his criet. The first fifteen months, whieh sueceeded the 
last moment at the fountain of Garenne, filled his mind 
with other cares. In the strife of parties, which at that 





time rent France asunder, all the fullness of his energy, of 





his herote spirit, ¥ hich afterwards won for hin an undying 


lf upon the battle field. 


re ady . 





developed tts Even, 





name, 
the young hero was the wonder of the Lrave, and the no- 
ble ladies of the court of Catharine de Medicis cons led 
him more than was necessary for the loss of Floretta. 

The lovely Flore heard the name of her lover, and 
how all the world praised him. He was no more the gar- 


inted flowers by her side; he was the war- 
She had | 


His brilliant metamor- 


" } 
cener, Who 


rior roving abroad to reap laurels ved only 


Henry, never the Prince of Bearn. 
phosis excited less her admiration than her sorrow. For 


also learned how the beauties of the court ensnared 


him, and how he, all too fickle, now listened to one, now 
to ane ther. 
Floretta had known and loved in the world only one 


man She now lost in her faith in him, 


her faith in human nature. Her heart broke. What had 
come, her feason had foreseen in vain. 


this was Henry 


come and must 
| ‘hes he came last once ag: te Maen 
in his marene 1e caMe al last once again to .erac. 





the 


There she saw the Prince of Bearn once walking with the 
beautiful lady garden and through the 


y of Ayelle, in 
shrubbery. She could not restrain her desire to meet them 
on their walk. 

The sight of Floretta, who, although pale and sad, was 
even in her sadness still more lovely than formerly in the 


all the reco 


brilliancy of her joy, suddenly excited in the young prince 
| 
nearness of the courtiers, prevented him from yielding to 


lections of first love. The lady by his side, the 


when he saw old 
He found 
Floretta alone. The too sudden return of her father pre- 
He begzed 
only for an hour at the fountain of Garenne. She answered 


without raising her eyes from her work, “ At eight o’clock 


his wishes. But the following morning, 


Lucas in the garden, he went to the cottage. 


vented him from conversing long with her. 


this evening I will be there.” 


He was ag as in former days. 





He hastened away 
His whole soul burned for Floretta. He could hardly wait 
for the hour. 

It was dark: it had struck 
of he went, in order to meet no one, by a 
footpath which he well knew, through the shrubbery. He 
to the fe His heart Floretta 
had not yet appeared. He The 


by evening breeze frequently 


eight. Through a private 


grate the castle 


came untain. beat violently. 
waited several minutes. 
the 


Already he extended his arms to 


rustling of the leaves 


startled him with joy. 
fly towards her, and clasp her to his heart. But it was not 


her. He walked up and down impatiently. Then he ob- 
served, not far from the fountain, in the darkness, some- 


thing white, like a part of her dress. He hastened thither. 
It was a piece of paper, with the arrow and the pierced 


rose. The paper was written: the darkness of the night 


prevented his reading it. 
he 


and sighed, “ Why comes she not ? Does she send back the 


Alarmed, disturbed, agitated, fled back to the castle, 


arrow because she loves me no more 2” 
He ré id 


thee, the 


the writing—only these words: 


"IT promised 
the fountain. Perhaps you 
wk better. You 


u would’st find me at 


have passed by without seeing me Li 


You love 


O my God, f 


will certainly find me. me no more therefore 


] - 
live | no more. rorive 


Henry guessed the meaning of the words. The palace 


resounded with his cries. They ran up at the ery of the 


prince, Some servants, with lighted torches, accompanied 


him to the fountain of Garenne 

Why pi | ng the sad tale? The corpse of the | ely 
maiden was found in the lake, which the water of the 
fountain formed. They buried her between two young 
1 ees 

Phe grief of the young prince was unbounded. Henry 
IV. is even now the idol of the Fre neh pec ple. He achieved 
great things. He experienced much—lost and won. Buta 
heart so pure, so loving, and so true, as the heart of Flo- 
retta, he won not again. And the sad remembrance of this 


angel he never lost. 


This was the erst love of Henry IV this the ONLY ONE. 


So loved he never agam 





SPIRIT OF TILE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 


THE HEIRESS AND HER FRIENDS. 
CHAPTER V. 

Din Mr. Augustus tell you where he was zone to?” 
said a stout gentleman, considerably on the wrong side of 
filtv, to one of the clerks m a dark office, ina dingy lane 
near the bank. 

. Yes, su he has just drove d wn t » Tarse! s, to hear 
vbout his roan filly. She’s backed against the Priam « 
and MIr. Aucustus ts trving to hedge, never s 

“Hem,” mumbled the senior, and walked into the pri- 


"This bad health of Miss Hibbert, and the cer- 


iis succession, has turned the boy's brain. 
} . } ' ithe |} } 


vate room. 
tainty of Busi- 
atte ‘uae Tendiness 


\W hat 


has never married! though, edad 


extravagance 


thing that girl died, 


ness neg 


kept, and every 


indulged, a lucky and Susan 


he added, “she might 


have done worse than try her fortune with Joe Tyem 


*Twas a pretty day's work that of mine, putting Gusty’s 
l've a ured on the 


pame inthe will; and the rent charge 


will bea 


succession; and eight hundred a-year very nice 
thing to retire on, and shows the boy's gratitude, too, poor 
fellow: though, after all, he might just as well have made 


it the thousand, as I asked him.” You would searcely re- 
the carrier of the blue bag 
for Miss 


vidual who was indul- 


cognize the jaunty attorney 


the drawer of Mr. Hibbert’s will—the 


Hibbert’s hand—1in the 


proposer 


! 


pleth ric ind 


ging in these meditations. Twenty years have passed and 


fone simce the cl se of the last ch Ape r. N tporeon has died 


pee) 


dynasties have been overthrown. and 
kings crowned, and others banished: there have been Wars 
and rumors of wars, and the whole world has undergone 
a wondrous change; for Steam, which we left in his cra- 


upon his rock, and 


dle, is now a grown giant, shaking earth and heaven. N 


wonder, therefore, that a change has also taken place on 
the personages of our story, and on the bodily conf curation 


of Mr. Tyem. 

"Ha, old un, how aint you?” exclaimed Augustus fan 
liarly slappping his respectable ancestor on the shou ler 
“eaught you in a brown study—eh 2?” 

" How 


ancient, 


be so thoughtless, Gusty ?” replied ; 


the best of 


can you 


in not humors. “Haven't you heard 
Miss Hibbert is much worse 2” 

“Haven't I? that’s all. 
strength of it this very morning. She can't hold out 


Ne > and there fore, 


Bought another horse on th, 


my boy, I think you ought to be on 
the spot, or at all events in the neighborhood, to see that 
no damage is done to your property. Have you heard any 


thing about the savings? they must be immense.” 


“ All in hard guineas, tied up in old stockings, or sewed 


into chair-bottoms. Capital fun it will be finding out a 
her posies! [ only wish we could get quit of that Mis 
lones 

“Pooh, never mind her. I know all about her. She’. 
been so bullied, rely on it, by the old tabby, that she he 
easily bullied by any body. Out with her, Gusty, the ver 


first thing—neck and crop out by the window, if she doest 


go quietly by the door ; but search her boxes, boy—be sur 
you search her boxes.” 
"Well, do ye 


mediately ?” 


“Hem: 


u think she’s going to make a die of 


I don’t know: better go down on the ch 


an 
"I go down ? why, if it was her last breath, she would 
spend it all in ordering me out of the house.” 
“Tt’s a custom she has with our family, boy : but never 


mind. You g 
look out f 
and I'l 


down to the Aylward Arms, and be on the 


r squalls. Send for me the moment 


me d 


it happens 
Don’t los 


moment. Who knows but we may come in for some of t] 


1 ec wn with the needful deeds. 


hidden treasures you talk of, if we can get into possess 


at once? If we don’t, that litle minx—a Welshwom 
eourse—that Miss Jones, and the parson, will lay 
hands on all. Mem. My boy, the furniture is conveyed } 
the will; and, luckily, I’ve kept the inventory. So be off 
don’t say a word; but write to me by to-morrow’s 


how the land lies, 


Well, I suppose T had better,” said Augustus, who d 


not seem quite as keen on the matter as his more prud¢ 
sire. He, nevertheless, lost no time in driving down in his 
beautiful yellow tilbury, with red wheels, to the Avlward 
Arms, which was the name of an inn about half a1 
from the Willerdon Hall estate. It was four o’cloek whe 
he arrived, on a beautiful day in July; and. after di 
tending to his horse, and giving the hostler a volt 
opinion, that all the posters in the stable were inferna 


screws, he was shown int the small apartment on 


cround-floor, which, by courtesy, was called the coff 


private room at that moment un 


Augus 


nIam on the 


room, there being ni 
cup ed. im Ah, so much the I 


hate private rooms, especially w 


etter,” said Mr 


he 





information. [ll just havea chop or so, by way of a brig 
ener, and then proceed to work like a Trojan.” Hea 


ingly gave his order ina magisterial tone, for the purpos¢ 


of impressing the waiter with an idea that he was a princeé 


in disguise and whe he rin conseque nee ¢ f this di rnifie 4 


manner or not it ts impossible t the end t 


Mr 


{ veal cutlets, 


say, but, at 
before him a ver 
pr per ? 


rown stout and a pint of sher 


very few minutes Augustus saw 


nice smoking dish « with all 


paniments; a tankard of b 
j 


iz omitte 


not bet 


Waiter,” he said, with his mouth nearly filled w 


meat and potatoes—for he was determined to lose r 
in commencing lis inquiries—“ you know Willerdon Ha 
of course 2?” 


the outside on it.” 


* Yes, sir; 
Ah, 


very good. What, not very hospitable—eh? The 


old lady’s close, is she ? 

" Her doors is, sit 

"But they’re open sometimes, surely. Does n , 
neat her “ 

"Oh yes; Parson Aylward is there very often, especia 
since Miss Jones went there.’ 

"He's fond of Miss Jones, then, this parson—en ? 

"Oh ves; she lived with he afore she went to the Hal 

The deuse she did!” mused Mr. Augustus Ah, now 

I see it all—a reg'lar plot between Jennie Jones and the 
parson. And Miss Hibbert’s very ill—isn’t she?” he con- 


. } ; 
inued aloud 
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" Yes, our doctor went up and bled her two days since.” 

" Not very easy to bleed—eh ?” said the facetious gentle- 
man, winking to the waiter ; “ rather dry, Peter.” 

"My name’s Joseph, sir.” 

* Well, never mind; did any blood come, Joe ?—eh ?” 
This latter very un- 


usual form of speech was addressed t 


“Can't say, sir——coming, sir.” 
)a young man who 
at that moment came into the coffee-room, and cailed for 
a bill of fare. 

It’s a pity, sir,” said Joe to the stranger, “that this 
gentleman has just begun, or you might have joined com- 
pany, p'r'aps.” 

The stranger looked towards our friend Augustus, and 
did not seem very much disappointed at having missed the 
pleasure of his society. 

"TI would rather dine alone,” he said ; “let me have any 
thing you've got.” 

“| recommend their veal cutlets,” interposed Mr. Augus- 
ws; “they're amazing good, considering it’s so far in the 
country this here hotel.” 

The stranger bowed, and repeated his order. Mr. Augus- 
uld catch 
Mr. Joe. con- 


ut the inmates of the Hal! 


tus resumed his labors; and at intervals, as he « 


the attention of that most_unenvied pluralist, 


tinued his inquiries ab 


that functionary 
1! 


the stranger's table—" is 


I sav, Joe,” he began, when was 


placing the cheese on this Miss 


ones good-looking at all ?” 


Oh, beautiful, sir,” said Joe. 





"Oho! I smell a rat, Joe. The parson’s very sweet on her, 
Joe ?” 


but | 


you say? Sly old rogue the parson! How old is she, 


*" About seventeen I should think, sir; 
don’t know.’ 


Never looked in her mouth—eh ?” 


r eighteen, 


The stranger seemed gradually to become more interest- 


ed in the conversation, and almost repented he had refused 
the offered society of the inquisitor 
"Is this Miss Hibbert going to make a die of it, do you 
think ?” 
‘Don’t 
summit to kill she.” 


know, sir 


* Do you think Miss Jones would see a gentleman if he 
called on her, Joe ?” 
"I beg your pardon,” interposed the stranger; " do you 


speak of Miss Jones, the friend of Miss Hibbert, of Willer- 
n Hall ?” 
‘Yes,” replied Mr. Augustus. 


words to her. Just 


“IT should like to say a 


few to hear the exact state of health 


the old lady is actually in. Reports are very strong that she’s 
dying.” 


"Perhaps, sir, when the waiter is gone you will let me 
speak to you on that subject.” 
"With all 


see; ‘pon my soul, 


my heart. Bring your bottle—a half-pint, I 


I’m ashamed of this generation—and 


we'll talk as long as ever you like. I’m fond of soe 


, however, did 


ety. 
f him, 
for there was a look about the gentleman, who now drew 


»> the 


Society not seem to be very fond ¢ 


his chair t table of Mr. Augustus, which showed that 


his movement had a different object from the pleasure of 
that And, 


Augustus was not a very captivating character at 


making individual’s acquaintance. after all, 


first sight. 


He had the lightest possible hair, and the greenest possible 


eves; he was dressed in a bright green coat and tlashy- 
colored waistcoat, and spoke in a shrill loud voice, and al- 


together comported himself in a way that, by some 


my ste- 


rious coneatenation of ideas, always called up the most 

vivid images of horsewhips and kickings down stairs. 
"Well, sir,” he said, lighting a segar with an unfailing 

lucifer, and taking his first whiff, “ you said you would 

»on a certain subject. Talk away.” 

"T heard you mention the family at Willerdon Hall. Do 

you know them?” 


{ 


ome, now, that’s coming ita little too strong. Why 


ness-box, when all | bar- 


Why 


u're turning me into the wi 


gained tor was t 


» have a social chat. lo you wish to 


Know ¢ 
3 = 
iadaics 


" Because | am dee ply interé sted in one of those 


"So am I—deeper than you a cussed sight, and no mis- 
take.” 

Port not n ' » con ” | the ‘ ner +} 

rernaps not m t ame, Salt ne stranger, with a 
smile. “ | give up the old lady entirely to you. 

"Do you! Then you're a good fellow. Oho! you're after 
the young one, eh ¢” 


The stranger nodded. 


“Well, I don’t care if I give you a helping hand. I’m up 


spree at the shortest n 


tice. How can I assist you ¢” 


I heard you ask if Miss Jones was likely to see a gentle- 


man if he called on her. 
} 


I th ught, perhaps you had some 


and might— 


jusiness at the house 


“ Tip her a note, or whisper an appointment ? Oh Lord, 
I'm delighted with the fun!” 

"Will you help me ?” 

“Tell me how to do it; for the fact is, that though I’m 


a mighty deal more anxious than you to get my foot inside 


the door, I can’t hit on any plan to make good an entranc¢ 
*T think we can manage it, if you what | pro- 


agree t 


pose. Stop, let me ring the bell. Joe, bring a bottle of claret 
clear the decks, and let us start with a bumper. Now, sir, 
fire away! 

m Miss 


My great object is to get Miss Jones away fi 


Hibbe “.” 


Gad, my boy, so’s mine; but what will you do with 
her when you get her away ?” 
Marry her 
Marry her! h erickey '!—I thought you was only up 
to a lark.” Mr. Augustus filled out another glass rhis 





looks very bad,” he th ugiit. This here bird wouldn 
think of marriage if the jade hadn secured the | lady's 
tin—all the spoons at any rate—blow'd if she aint both the 
maid and the magpie ail in one 

You seem astunishe sir; | { iknew how | am 
pia eu 

“Hard up, eh ? unele,and all that? |} she any pewter 

"1 don’t know, and don’t care, I’m rich « ugh tor both 
I'll tell vou how it is, sir, and then I’m sure you'll not hes 
tate to assist me.” 

"What, to get her away from the old varmint tan 
instant—I'll go through fire and wate u s hear your 
tale—drink, boys, drink, and drive aw SOrroW 

" Three years ag Sine came ive at w hh ~f g 
tutor, a clergyman in the north she was then xteen ] 
was three years older—we ve . became whe 
ur love was soon discovered.” 

“T’ve always said nterrupted Mr. Augustus ere 
ought certainly to be a foundling hospital every parish 

but go ¢ 

My tutor, w was arela t ‘ es i 
| ‘ w he had er ol it rie 
Bah han sue Was s tu ile ! thithnone 
in to hide by a ditler name. Why was Fitzrovs 
called Fitzr bu hide that they were en of Ge 





the Third? It’s always the way 


"Well hut in this case it was diflerent He} I scruples 


about allowing the engagement tor hie i s 
was poor, and my father was then alive. And when I ws 
to him about it, he also opposed it. Susanna was there f 
sent away.” 

"Ah! them Susannahs are always persecuted by the 
elde Tr ” said Mr. Aug istus 

"They never told me her pla e of concealment. but 


luckily I have now discovered it. She promised me, that 
if, when I was my own master, I sull continued to love 
her, she would be my wife. I have written to her at Willer- 


been all returned unopened.” 


Miss Hibbert 


don Hall, and my letters have 


\ u can’ 
never Opens an 


I'm afraid it ar 


have paid the postage Old 
unpaid letter.” 


ses from something worse 


Hibbert is a very crabbed, 


il-tempered old woman ; shi 

perhaps tyrannizes over het ai 

"You may take your oath of that, u ss she’s quite 
changed from the time father knew het 

"Now I don’t like up to the Hall: elt M 
more about my position; but tf some triend— 

* Would step up and do the needful, you wou e very 
much obliged ?—but how am | to do ut ¢ 


Why. if vou would really take the trouble, | don’t 


what's to preve t you from going up and offering your ser- 
vices, now that M Hibbert is so ill,asa I d 1 ph . 
cian sent to give your opinion by the clergyman of f 
parish, Mr. Aviwar 

"That's the | boy that Muss é ved with before 
she came to live at the Hall ? He'll find icerta 

" Never mil \ e far away by that time, and will 
have done a pat ir kindness to me 

" And to myself too,” said Mr. Augustus. "And I'll have 
a touch at the old varmint’s pulse in half an hour from th 
time, or i'ma Du i W hat’s your name ? 

Harry Millard, of ¢ me Abbey she KI! \ 

" Have vou t a license? Jl bring her down here 
directly = 

* Not quite s is tha uid Harry Millard, witha 
smile * ask if | may see her tor five minutes some i¢ this 
evening. I’ve mucl say 

| dare savy vou have. You're a rum one, you are: but 

stay you quietly here, and I'll bring or send you word as 
svon a8 | ean. What gammonr it is,” he muttered, as he 
walked off ena he part of a disciple of Eseulapiu 





in this Mr. Mallard tip-top sawyer, I see by the looks 
of him run his rigs « ! boul marrage wilh this 
here Jennie es. | ive a look at her boxes, as father 
1dvise etore | let her off the premises. If Il were her next 
{ kin lw r loss of services. I've known 
good damages i case of e very same kind 
ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES, 
NOTICES OF AMUSING BOOKS 
THE younger ( he ha t 
late at nigh ind wa equently ve i 1 bed in the 
uay- - l ( H h t eath i . ust 
a Is name sel W " e} " S if 
man to the se i ré ( W ha es ' 
Hook Ippose ' Ww e lark Ask ma 
any reasonable hou an ill l “et \\ 
have another ane ‘ het e and Coh 
‘ whit mine t ier us iy l i 
followimg i\ ic ‘ nN 
Most of ¢ W I itt ite 
SIs el ‘ eye ‘ ‘ i t j 
they were l ierida ‘ i ‘| { 
{ man 1 Salli . ‘ ‘ I t 
Aral t ( ‘ I i, When | we Reger 
het i \\ { ia you e ¢ er in | 
a ) . i ( 
{ in \ ! moval 
H _— 
(reo! V.a ed ( cutenal { the yveon ! 
l guard,a nwa col () é 
day that ¢ i ‘ i i rahe 
sere wd | I ( t ‘ \ I i 
for Cie ei Ve 1 eh is i 
yes.” On w Colma : a tie 
are , t ire i 
| r w Duk We ‘ wa 
iW iN i ‘ (at ‘ i 
ie | im I 1 cast ‘ 1 ‘ { 
ere ‘ Wee he Duke of We 
1 rit i ‘ ! W ‘ 
ihe | \ abe ‘ i ra ! 
wl 1 we re \ i Pot 
the and irl u c ‘ ‘ e Hala 
il is related by an ‘ in wh in eVve-y 
f tl re t W hile man WV e rule ‘ 
Bench, the Duke of York uned leave m the kh $ 
ench for him eat H i lle a nipar 
he dune thit! ( \ h ! h we apar ‘ 
with him, Colman re irke What ex ent low ' 
I have n hn i) eh ‘ i \ 
ner, | ‘ i I sw ‘ pra ell 
ne W I i head ot ‘ ufole 
The ' ke George, you'll 
oas i \ { ah 1 t | 
in f ( I war I \ 
! ! thee ireeabic 
\ i en i ‘ | quiet, ts 
mtert ‘ i \ The \\ 
the ‘ ‘ { i em your ¢ 
y 1 | i \ ire Wi i 
pera te ‘ i 
‘ vila r ! s the same 
Ww 1 t t ( \ Urefusea pia 
he pe ‘ Ww ‘ i il WI ita i i ‘ 
x i it { nay he 1! compare 
rvea ‘ 1 ext - ( Palle ‘ 
i i r? eutre ire j ‘ 
il ‘ the ill 1 ( 1 WAS CVE ( i 
1 w rea f he } ' 
style of | i i ed 1 t il 
etwee | ell, wee i ‘ i: 
ersta re eet ! ian 
i r seil ‘ Te I hit ve 
isiave ! } j j i ! i l 
When Fra N fay . became Lord 
( iwith a | V t cound 
‘ I} a ‘ \ ir i full of fami- 4 
“ 
por i 1 the ile cele. 
ile radon white Wand 
is 7 ( up e the nigh ne 
‘ ind had be i pani n dur the urmey 
he party now | nit istothe meat yal 
s \ e wa v i 1 apy ired 1 under il 
After nodding ead for hall-a-minute and aflecting ‘ 
se, he id W and ¢ don’t kr ! 
rn Ks rey N h J le! 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


SIDE OF A DEBATED QUESTION. 


ONE 


THE NEW-Y¢ 


Mr. E | have just come home from a very agree- 


able little party, and in compliance with a promise that 
Was im] sed upon me the re, I sit down to write you a let- 
» whi h consisted of 


[ had 


and that 


ter. You must know that at this part 
anumber of beautiful and delightful young ladies 
the misfortune to be entangled in a controversy ; 
against very fearful odds. Some one introduced the subject 


and I happened 


opposed to the prevailing one, which was alt cether in 


of marrying for love, ) express an opinion 


favor of honoring the little deity who ins cenuine and 


pires 
pire 


devoted sentiment. { found how the current was 


etting, and saw how great a mistake I had made, I endea- 


vored to draw off the field as decently as I could; but the 


ladies, exulting in their triumph, would not permit me to 


ant. Each lady pronounced an animated panegyric o 


a condemnation of all 
} 


he delicacy of the affections, and 


who in the mduet were guided by any thing but its ex- 


alted and d iterested sugeestions, I was doomed to he 


hunted down by “tl ssion and the taste refined,” 


till | was eventually » be a greater monster than 


the famous Boar of the Black Forest. Matters were goin 


ty that | thought it expedient to borrow 


of that animal, and turn upon my pursuers; [ ae- 


undertook t nd my posit by 
| challenged my foes to the dis- 


the ladies 


rdingly many meon- 
wertible f a 

When [ had uch 
same op n st th 
they did not me. On 


d, that if | 


al emp fo answer 


propose was really sincere 
he referred Mirror as 


that each party | ite trer, 


your deeision 


setting 
vn vie 
To maintam my 
now writin 
In hold 
ot any tre ) tne may 
power wn and dignity 


msequetr hin 


» wmarry \ the t ine | 


Love 


ustify him in 


world may justify a man in doing many things; but 


it will not marrying. | found this upon the 


consideration that the qualities which oecasion 

marriage happy. I speak only of 
| ; love liking, 
friendship, esteem or respect, based on the appreciation of 


What is that by ? 


i thing as fugitive as the morn 


those which will make 


ithe passion of | as distinguished from 


moral qualities. ned 


chietly beauty 


passion oecasi 
ine dew; a 
thing which, if it survive physically, will be deprived of 


its moral effect by custom; a thing which may make a 
man happy when he looks upon it, but will not enable its 
possessor to perform very aily those indispensable duties 
The ¢ 


t and marriage is wholly illogical. 


which a wife assumes. nnection between love of 


that se It is to say, that 
t nothing else; or 


] 
ile 


because a flower is fragrant, you will e: 
becau 


Clot 


ea man dances well, you will make him your s 


in chancery. Even if this love grows from the percep- 
! 


tion of moral or intellectual virtues in the object, the lover 


must be under a delusion on that point; for there is not 


any quality of the mind or heart, really existing in the 


world, that is capable, when justly seen, of producing that 


} 


wild and boundless admiration. Certainly those merits that 


constitute a ul wife, are not of a nature to oecasion this 


intense and paroxystic emotion. Love is a vivid passion, 


hurrying to a crisis: the eontinuous trials of the married 
state can only be satisfied by qualities t] » continuous, 
1 will admire love, 


L will rejoice in it; but 1d 


ealm and moderated I will praise tt, 


eem it a premise, whose rational 


conclusion Is not marriage. Marriage is the most certain 


means of extinguishing this extravagant and ideal passion 


familiar and eonstant association will wear down 


charm if genuine, oF : ill show the cheat 


mere possession will make an immense change; fort 


fears of the | ver, and his d ubts and dithieulties, and un- 
were the chief caus 


ah 


et aimties, 
into pas marry such pa 
ma EA 


that worshi ping 


u will observe all along iw only 


that | am speal 
sentiment which lled “ true 
and whie 


which the poets and romancers de 


think is deteriorated when mingled with 
son. In the es riven, you marry not fo 
u value and w 


self, but f and when 


vat very course 


her haw 


object of your union will remain as entire after marriage as 
before ; but to marry for the glitter of an imaginary rap- 
ture, is to imitate the Arab, who, finding a bit of ice in the 
desert, puts the gem into his saddle-bag to convey home 
to his tent. The extinction of the lady’s name, by the act 
of marriage, is but an emblem of the eaunction of these 
nominal attractions at the same moment. [ am no cynic, 
Mr. Editor; I am not advocating a debasing and profligate 
system. I contend for reason and good sense, and substan- 
as the proper considerations be longing to this 
h 


! 
tial qualities, 


subject. | oppose only the childish, foolish romance whi 
so often controls the connections that are formed ; controls 


it much oftener than is supposed ; and never controls it 
marry- 


| depre cate 


ine for money, though that matter is not to be overlooked : 


but with the most unfortunate results. 


tell young ladies that they never can be happy where 
that they 


but to 


do not feel a romantic attachment, and 


they 
ought to marry where they do, ts 
But | 


authority is opposed to me in this controversy. 


to give them false and 


fatal principle must not forget what respectable 


You see I am the advocate of calmer feeling, more mo- 


ctations: not to destr Vy senti- 


derate raptures, ¢ 
ment, but to preserve It, tempering it with discretion. 
DACCALAUREUS. 
Remarks._-_We have received the ladies’ argu- 
and we cannot give ir *CLS1O velore 


have been heard. 


ment: hoth sides 


THE MANNERS OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


THE N 


I believe, 


from the length of time 


W-YO 


+} + } } 
na ladies and 


never crow old; else | can remem- 
ber your r,and my mirror can remember me, I should 
to think both of us had 


», +} 
the eminence of years. »\ ne 


be inclined reached what is called, 
not the vale, but law of 


England, | believe, the king ts of age for some 


ill admit that we 


purposes 


s born: and you: 


on the times, and 


iter extent. Per- 


past, U ugh nott 
| 


any gre 


may wrmitted sometimes to look back, 


may be intending to go further forward. 

I hay 
a creat deal of pleasure there. It brings gratifieations of all 
! | have 
[have retired now ina 


for I find it far less agreeable than it used to be, 


and I persuade myself that e 


e spent most of my life in society, and I have found 


kinds for it taries to choose from; endeay 


sf t} it are innocent 


measure, 


mpany in this eountry has 


creatly deteriorated. You will naturally say, “the declen- 
sion is rather in ‘the optics seeing, than the objects seen ;’ 
the character of things is estimated by the impressions they 
produce, and when the impressions grow faint, the charac- 
youth were tairer 


ter Is suppose d to decline the scenes of 


because they were seen in youth.” I admit the justness of 
this remark in general, and [am willing to allow that it 
may have some influence in disposing me to the opinion | 
hold in this particular case: but making considerable al- 
lowance for it, | am still inclined to believe that the socie- 
ty of the present day will be found to exhibit a marked in- 
feriority to that which I once was proud to be familiar with 


You will understand, to be sure, that Lam not alluding to 
‘h the popular philosophy of the times recog- 


matters wh 
as essentially important; I do not refer to morals or 

nee. | have no right to say that the tone of morals 
th 


lowered ; I have no reason to think that there 
li 


} 
IS ieSs In- 


than formerly; on the contrary, the higher ex- 


renee 


of modern life have probably stimulated the 


a sharper activity. | allude to a subject 
m [ read in my youth, and the ex- 


had of the world, have induced me 


value as important in itself, and connected w 


importance; | mean MANNERS: that subject w 


{f Edmund Burke has discusse 


so imposing. He 
, } 


I rehner 


Ww, Was ¢ pink I *Toerty, at 
] 


and elegance ! ‘rn Europe were derived from th 


fluence : : t it r opposition, } 


fierceness ol wer: and gave 


ed by mam 


th things of 


men to politeness alone: I excuse every thing but the 
want of civility. Yet even this I cannot find. I agree that 
politeness and high-breeding are not identical ; that a po- 
iite man 1s not necessarily a gentleman: but I think that. 
under any form or modification, gentlemanliness cannot ex- 
ist without thorough politeness. Young men of the present 
day congratulate themselves that they have got rid of th 


stateliness or stiffness of a former age; they forget. or 


not know, that the great distinction of that style 


Vas 
politeness; essential politeness characterized it more than 


any thing else: and I think the difference between thos; 


less in the decrease of politene 


days and these is not 


than the change of form. It is not the absence of the 


formalities that | regret, but the politeness that lay t 


neath them; not the exterior, but the morals of the 


its considerate kindness, its sincere good fee]}jy 


regime; 
its prompt attention, its self-sacrifice in little things, its 


cial philanthropy. There was a virtue, real or assum: 


at the base of that system. If they will retain that vir 


they may deliver it “ after what flourishes,” or with wh 


plainness “ they please.” But I fear that the spirit has d 


parted with the form—I meet with selfishness, neg 


even rudeness: I do not find the wish to please and } 


happy. The feelings of humanity seem to have gone wit) 


P 1 
the graces of breeding. 


My sight is bad, and [ will not trouble you farther 


my seclusion, where few modern works reach me, vet 1 


Mirror reaches me, and is read with interest. Pe rhaps 1 
may | 


remarks venefit the public by awakening your per 


M— B—— 


Remarks.—We are 


; honored a 
rratified by the e 


sensibly an 


1 highly 
ondescension of our distinguished corres- 


pondent. We shall take the liberty to preserve her | 


amongst our most valuable autographs. Taste, elega: 
w old; ] 


and those who are favored w 


her society must feel that the admiration of them nev: 


decays. There is great truth in her remarks, as well 
brilliance. We believe that the manners of the present 

any censor less able t} 
The subj 


uched with the delicacy of the arrow’s plum 


need a censor: but we doubt if 


our correspondent would effect a reformation. 
must be t 


but pi reed with the power of its point : we believes 


only female taste can do the one, and female w 


“a 
oUuer. 





ORIGINAL TALES IN VERSE. 
WAGHKANOAH; 


THE INDIAN CHIEF AT THE GRAVE 0} 


I1l.—CONCLUDED. 
Tne birds begin to carol loud, 
And night withdraws her sable shroud: 
The golden sun appears in view, 
Beyond the hills of sombre hue 
The Hudson glitters to the sheen, 
The woods are dress’d in burnish’d green ; 
The dew-drops sparkle on the lawn, 
And add their lustre to the morn ; 
All nature, clad in vesture gay, 
Seems welcoming the new-born day. 
What sounds are those, now swelling high 
Now | 
Ah me! 


wring into melody ? 
they speak a mournful tone 
Like requiem for spirits gone 
Thev bid the 


1 seek a warrior’s destinies 


native warrior rise 
» conch-notes, sounding far 
larum of approach 


ne war 


When the first signal-blast was heard 


inmate at his door appear’d ; 


the last sound died away, 


t} 


VS upon the r 


The warriors stalking here and there, 
Vy mutual nt, 
cled Waghkan 

amora and 


Was conversing 
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ut the “Tis well—and does my brother know 
e that The strength and number of our foe ?” 
ta pos " The leaves are num’rous on the trees, 
k that. But they are scatter’d by the breeze; 

t ex. The Yengese number like the sand, 
ead Sull we may drive them from our land 
of the If we but work in unity, 
or From civil broils and factions free.” 
as "* Enough—the beaver is full wise, 

than The wild-cat utters treach'rous cries, 

= The cunning fox is often ta’en, 
leness The bear and bison may be slain, 
on ah The white-men strike the red-men well, 
ae Sull they are not invincible !” 
e old He still was speaking when a shout 
elir Proclaim’d some incident without ; 

S$ SU. Those who had placed themselves before 

me The humble wigwam’s open door, 

rt Now parted, to make way for one 
wha Whose earthly race was nearly run 
us All riveted an eager gaze 
f Upon the sage of many days; 
mak And each appear'd, at least to me, 

Wi To watch lis movements anxiously ; 

Because he was, till then, unknown, 
Of latter years, to walk alone 
Especially before the sun 
s my Had drank the dew and dried the lawn 
He sat by Waghkanoah’s side, 
_ And Metamora keenly eved ; 
That haughty chieftain well could brook 
Our aged prophet’s eagle look ; 
rI He did not quail beneath his eye, 
‘ Though close and long the scrutiny 
anes And not a muscle could you trace 
W Distorted in his manly face ; 
But, like a noble Sagamore, 
la The strict investigation bore. 
ay I never shall forget the hour, 
Till to the land of shadows borne, 
: When Wessatona’s magic power 
Foretold my father’s doom that morn 
For he was gifted to behold, 
Through thy dark shades, Futurity ' 
Life’s awful waste—and to unfold 
8 The hidden things of destiny. 


"And go,” he said, “ though I have dream‘ 


That thou shalt fall in battle brave; 
A sachem’s word should be redeem’d, 


Though it were purchased by his grave 


Go then, pride of thy people! where 
The boon of glory may be found ; 

Be honor still thy leading-star, 
And let thy war-whoop loudest sound 

I've marked our brother—fear him nut— 
No treason harbors in his breast 

First of his nation—he has fought 


The 


bravest and the best! 


Farewell, my son! Manitto calls— 
Thy father beckons thee to come 


Haste to the field where manhood falls. 


An 


1 seek a long, a happy home. 


He ceased; an awful pause ensued 


I 


i 


The dire disclosure made; 


} 
ih 


seem'd unwilling to intrude, 


And solemn silence swav'd. 
The prophet left our wigwam drear, 
And sought his own again; 
Methought | saw the briny tear 


Bedew his visage then. 


The men withdrew to eat their meat 
And bid their squaws adieu: 

My sire resumed his lowly seat 
And took refreshment t 

He bade t strangers share his cheer 


Consisting of a haunch of deer 


\ ird of water and some fis! 
, 
‘ } il wooden dis! 
\ bow! of suc ish, and bread 
On sucht ist stern W rs fed 
Be la irlike band, a iv d 
, ' 
, n n show 
I 1 } ! i 
* P hy } ids i flag ' 
( 1 detia f e foe! 
i he u! t ! 
Wave er ga 


Their polished arms reflect the day, 
Like sparkling diamonds, bright and pale. 


Their valiant chief, my noble sire, 


By Areouski* doomed to die, 
Feels in his breast the martial fire 
And glories in his destiny. 
Now all are ranged upon the plain, 


Between the village and the sun 


0, 


if arke n 


the 


rising 


strain 


Their simple war-song is begun 


Manitto ! lend thine ear 


Tot y= . 
0 iV children Weak 


Manitto! deign to hear 
W hat they spe uk. 


Thou art strong—thou art just 
Thou art swift—we are slow 
In thee we place our trust, 


He Ip us strike the fue 


' 


Manitto! hear our cries; 

We crave thy mighty aid ; 
Manitto! thou art wise, 

And knowest what is said 
Three several times | plain y heard 
Each simple line and simple word ; 
Deep, slow and soft their accents ft 
And died im distance through the de 
However harsh to a white ear 

heir artless cadence might appea 
Howe’er uncouth their attitude, 
Unpolished verse, and gestures rude, 
Yet, to an Indian like me, 
‘Twas like some passing melody ; 
And each responsive number given 


' , , 
Seem‘d like the minstrelsy « heave! 


Ere yet the destined march bea 


‘d from man to man 





! 
Its siem Vv Sol acTil n hue 
Its bow! was of the brightest blue 
Wrought fr 1a stor { hard m 
By christian hunters bought and sold 


All dancing on the water's sheen. 
The southern breeze swe] ‘er the fl 
And sigh’d along the leafy wood; 
The rippling waves stll higher grew 
And fresher st the breezes blew 


~ 
— 
/ 
j 
/ 


Now o’er the troubled deep they de 
Like bounding | s, side by side 
See! they have un’d the eastern stra 
And draw eir canoe he land 
Another . ind nought is seen 
eave bar r cs and cedars cree 
Three suns had roll’d from east to we 


1 here 


Pure as the 


Whent its unfathom Ades dep 
And eams are daw! 
] ~ in 1 pare = be 
For the dear ects of their care 
It is tha \ 1 children learn 
| ! ‘ 
| feel f | ¢ r 
And , ud 
Wi | 
And pra , re ‘ 
fathe nee 1 ré 
I what : arnest « 
When I nder sku 
lla r ew 1 cle 
And ? q , 
] ! vw ho ac 


ns had sunk to rest 


’ ‘J 
pear 


iin view 


The boys resumed their daily plays, 
The mimic of the chase and fight, 
And acted them in many ways 


W nh vyoutl ind childhood’s gay deligh 


{oh y if wha ire yt 
That glow ly for a time? 

Mere bea s s rmy sea 
Betw sdaw ig and its prime 

J as th seem, 
Faira ! ent y hich 

| ransient as ‘ um 
That sh sa irta troubled sky 

Een now, me " | ea he yell 


Avain it rose in aw! ra 

rhe note of pleasure and of pa 
And died echo W 

Lo! near the river's eastert ‘ 

\/ i pon ti mymd ‘ 


llow swiltly o’er the waves they come ' 
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And long had every one bestow’d 

The tribute which they justly ow’d 
Before the sage appear’d to note 

His being on the fata! spot; 

At first his lips began to move, 

As if imploring heaven’s love, 

Or like a youthful lover’s own, 

When kneeling at frail beauty’s throne ; 
He ope’d his eyes, he raised his head, 
And thus address’d the silent dead : 


" Pride of the Mohawks! thou hast gone: 
A nation mourns thee all too soon! 
Thou wast the foremost in the chase! 
Thou wast the fleetest in the race! 
None knew so well as thou didst know, 
‘To hunt the moose and strike the foe! 
Few at the council-fire so young, 

None wiser, and but few as strong! 
Why hast thou left us, noble chief ?@ 
Why was thy stay among us brief? 
Manitto called—thou hast obey’d, 

And left us nothing but thy shade. 

But thou didst not repair alone 

‘To the Great Spirit’s happy throne : 

A hundred Yengese clear thy way! 

A hundred sealps beside thee lay! 
What chief can fill thy vacant place 
With equal good and equal grace ? 


None, eagle of thy tribe! is even! 


. ‘The boon to thee alone was given ! 
Thou hast discharged thy duty here, 
Without a rival or compeer ; 
Thy sun is se’, thy work ts Gone, 
Thy night is come, and thou art gone! 
Gone, with ihy father’s ghost to dwell; 
Pride of the Mohawks! fare-thee-well !” 


Thus spoke the sage—the multitude 

Drank deep each solemn sign and word ; 
They listen’d in attention there; 

Ilis voice was hush’d, his eyes reclosed, 

And once ¢ 


Upon his hosom bare. 


rain his head reposed 





And now the mournful numbers rise 
The corse is placed upon a bier, 
And, follow’d by a nation’s cries, 
Convey’d in awful grandeur here. 
Yes, here 
On which, proud christian! thou didst tread 
Doth mighty Waghkanoah lay! 
The neble and forgotten dead 


beneath this very clay, 


As I have said before, 
My final hour will shortly come; 


Enough. 
Go, pale face! and return no more ; 

Ill weep upon my father’s tomb. 
Yes, I will weep, till kindly death 

Shall dry my tears with friendly hand; 
Then joyfully resign my breath, 

And meet him in the spirit land ! 




























GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES, 


A HARD CASE. 


Tuat doctors differ, has become a common proverb; and 
truly, considering the peculiar disadvantages under which 
course. If any man work in the dark, like a mole, it is the 
physician. He has continually, as it were, to divine the 
He Is called 
in to a suspected f/runk without the policeman’s privilege 


ol 


color of a pig in a poke—or a cat in the bag 


a search. He is expected to pass judgment on a phy- 
sical tragedy going on in the house of life, without the 
critic’s free admission to the performance. He is tasked to 
set to rights a disordered economy, without, as the Scotch 
and must guess at riddles hard as Sam- 
In fact, 
every malady is an enigma, and when the doctor gives you 


say, going “ den,” 
son’s as to an animal with a honeycombed inside. 
over, he “ gives it up.” 

A few years ago one of these puzzles, and a very intri- 
cate one, Was proposed to the faculty at a metropolitan 
hospital. The disorder was desperate: the patient writhed 
and groaned in agony—but his /:gA/s as usual threw none 
on the subject. In the meantime the case made a noise, 


and medical men of all degrees and descriptions, mag- 


they labor, their variances are less wonders than matters of 





|| netizers, homeepathists, hydropathists, mad doctors, sane || 
|| doctors, quack doctors, and even horse doctors, flocked to 
|| the ward, inspected the symptoms, and then debated and 


London Morning Chronicle, the second from the Lond, " 


Morning Post. The Morning Chronicle is the leading Whie 
° 5 a 
paper, and the Morning Post is the journal most in yoo 


ue 
| among the e/ite. 


disputed on the nature of the disease. It was in the brain, 


the heart, the liver, the nerves, the muscles, the skin, the 





“On Wednesday evening a vocal entertainment Ww: 
ee » 9 J nt as 
blood, the kidneys, the “globes of the lungs,” “the mo || given in Mr. Kirkman’s rooms in Soho-square, by M 
ef ” . ° ”, . 5 a ’ y Mr 
mentum,” “ the pancras, the capilaire vessels,” and the Henry Russell, a gentleman who has acquired celebrity 
|| “gutty sereny.” Then for its nature; it was chronic, and || 4 vocalist during a long residence in the United § 
} , : ‘ alist, g 3 g res od States 
acute, and intermittent, and non-contagious, and “ ketch- |) put who then appeared for the first time before a Londor, 
” ee ” ad ” er e sO0NGor 
ing,” and “ inflammable,” and “ hereditary,” and “ eclec- |} audience. His entertainment was of the same deer ‘ 
Sig y : side reve » dis- ipuion 
tic,” and heaven knows what besides. However, the dis- |) with those which were so universally popular in America 
cussion ended in a complete wrangle, and every doctor || eonsisting namely, of a number of vocal piece hief : 
: g, De Vv; d i -S, Chiefly of 
being mounted on his — theory, never was there such || his own composition, sung and accompanied on th. piano- 
a scene since the Grand Combat of Hobby-Horses at the || forte by himself. To supply, in this manner, 1] 
. | . . a? < > the Ww 
> t ? 2c? Pehearcal ! | . : .. 
end of Mr. Bayes’ Rehearsal ! materials of an evening’s entertainment was an ard, 
ee 9. e eTO fine < ) > > Sec TEU) _ s 
It’s in his stomacn !” finally shouted the house-surge« "|! task, more especially as it was not varied, after the manne: 
after the departing disputants—" it’s in his stomach! of Dibdin, or Bannister, or Mathews, by comic reej: 
ni ’ “ . Va » VY Citations 
[he poor patient, who in the interval had been listen- |} put Mr. Russell's reliance on his own powers wa 
ing between his groans, no sooner heard this decision than i} fied by the result, for he fully engaged the attention of the 
his head seemed twitched by a spasm, that also produced || audience, whose pleasure was manifested by wan 
. > " ’ . . = - ,’ arm and 
a violent wink of the left eye. At the same time he beck- incessant applause. 
|} oned to the surgeon. ; || ‘Mr. Russell is not only possessed of vocal attainment: 
You're all right, doctor—as right as a trivet. of a very high order, but is decidedly a man of ce; 
“Tk lam,” si » surge it’ yur stomach.” me Fes ry 
e seta lam, wut eg urgeon ’ Me in your stomach His voice, taken in the aggregate of its qualities, is one 
bn is in my stomac » sure enough. which (strong as the « xpression may seem) we have neve: 
Yes—flying gout N ' heard excelled. In compass it may be called, we 1) a 
| eG de rb, ‘alias Se me ) 
Flying what! exe rwpeye the 470 nt. NO, nO : : baritone ; but in power, volume, and that peculiar ¢} . 
. “tor.” ¢ »> made a sig > Surgeon to pul h ’ , 4 
luck, doctor, and he m ide a sign for the urgeon to] 'S |! ter more easily felt than described, which the Frenci: de- 
ear near his lips, “it’s six Hogs and a Bull, and I’ve swal- signate by the word timbre, it is a base. It isa} 
5 = | oni \ ’ ’ Sa ° (iS a hase, t 
lowed ‘em. |, without the ponderosity generally belonging to voices of 
THE FOLLY OF PRIDE. that register, being as light and flexible as most tenors. 
After all, take some quiet, sober moment of life, and add and sweet and mellow as well as loud and powerful. 1 
. v7) sical oifte Pneeall addc <i 
|| together the two ideas of pride and of man; behold a | these physical gifts, Mr. Russell adds those of feeling and 


creature of a span high, stalking through infinite space, in intelligence. He sings with intense earnestness and great 


all the grandeur of littleness. Perched on a speck of the || @Xpression, and, in one most important particular, we ha 


ve 


no hesitation in saying that he is unrivalled by any Ene- 


universe, every wind of heaven strikes into his blood the 


| fra hs ‘ > Ce » . 
coldness of death, his soul fleets from his body like melody | lish singer, Braham alone exeepted—this is, the clearness 


|| variety and force of his musical declamation. There was 


from the string; day and night, as dust on the wheel, he is 
rolled along the heavens, throughout a labyrinth of worlds, || "° book of the words, which, we soon found, was wholly 
and al! the creations of God are flaming above and beneath. || Unnecessary ; for, though some of the pieces were nara- 
Is this the creature to make to himself a crown of glory; to || UY® and descriptive poems of considerable length, they 
deny his own flesh, and to mock at his fellow who sprung | Were delivered as clearly and intelligibly as if they had 


from that dust to which both will soon return ? Does the proud been simply recited. The gross inattention to this esser 
uffer? Does he not die? When 
he acts is he never temple d by pleasure ? When he reasons 


When he live sis he 


When he dies can he escape the common 


man not err? Does he not requisite, even of Our most eminent singers, 1s (as our! 


sical readers know) a subject of our never-ceasing 


} 
( 


plaints and remonstrances. We have often told them 


is he never stopped by difficulties ? 
free from pain ? take a lesson from Braham ; and we assure them wever 


grave? Pride is not the heritage of man, humility should |, little they may relish it) that they have an immense di 


to learn from Mr. Russell. It is evident that the manag 


dwell with frailty, and atone for ignorance, error and in- 


ment of his voice and utterance has been acquired in the 


school of 
SINGULAR EPITAPH. {|} shown him, that, while distinct articulation of laneuace 


perfection. 


Italian and his own good sense 


singing ; 


The following is a literal copy of an epitaph on a de- |) does not necessarily detract from the beauty of vocal 


ceased “ sausage-maker in Paris, dedicated by his “in- |) sound, indistinct utterance deprives vocal sound of its 


consolable ” better-half. Ye who have tears prepare to shed || greatest charm, its power of heightening and enforeir 
them now: expression of sentiment and passion. 
" Here lies buried the body of Jean Pierre Cortlet, who 


1762. 


Mr. Russell’s pieces, with one slight exception, were 


died June 21, His enconsolable widow continues the | of his own composition. 


what he 


Some of them were songs, or b 


sausage business in all its varieties, at the old stand, No. 


lads; others, called scenas (cantatas would have 


175 Rue St. Honoré, where she will be happy to serve the |; been a more correct title) of considerable magnitude. One 
‘The Maniac,’ 


gentleman confined, though sane, in a mad-h 


customers of her late and lamented husband. !! of these, is founded on the incident of a 
"N. B. Orders for sausages must be accompanied by use. los 
the cash. his reason through despair, and dying frantic. The pris 
in his cell, mingles piteous entreaties for freedom, v 
IRISH MILE-STONES. } cel ] ( ntreatie 5. r freedon 

wild ravings and incoherent visions of former days ot 
A stranger riding along the road observed that the mile- 
: i and happiness. All this is depicted by the music w 
stones were not facing the road. He called to a countryman, : " ee 
see het 


much genius; and one passage in particular, 


and inquired the reason. ‘Oh, bless you, sir,”’ re plied the Wo? } 
fi dancing in the hall,’ which is ingeniously ace mpanied 
man, “the wind is so strong sometimes in these parts, that ‘ D Bans 





an airy dancing measure, is exquisitely pathetic an 
tiful. 


on Fire,’ is still more powerful, both in regard to descr 


if we weren't to turn the backs of the M st . er 
= eee he bac f the mile-stone dong it, the Another of these extended compositions, ‘The & 
figures would be blown off them, clear and clean. 





tive effects, and the expression of passion in its utmost 
MUSICAL. 


tensity. What we liked least was, ‘The Ivy Green,’ f 
Pickwiu ae 
a melody which is somewhat common and me 
the gloc 


Dickens’ 


Mr. Russell has produced, to these 


RUSSELL IN ENGLAND. words, 


Henry Rvssect, the noble vocalist, has made an im-. pretty; my wildness of the poetry having 


mense impression in London. The Times, Morning Herald, | escaped him. This song, in its music, ought to t 


’s drinking song in the F'reaschiitz, or to the ceie- 





Chronicle, Post, Court Journal, Literary Gazette, Dispatch, |) Cas; 
Naval and Military Gazette, Sunday Times, Bell's Weekly brated ‘King Death is a rare old fellow,’ of the Chevate 
Messenger, Atlas, Evening Globe, Buck's Gazette, Tele- |) Neukomm. 
but never yet with success. 


It has been attempted by various composers 
graph, Lemington Gazette, and a number of other journals, 
t only of a no- 


speak of his merits in terms of the highest commendation. "On the whole, this entertainment was ni 


This is precisely what we expected. The truth is, Russell vel, but a ve ry interesting kind, and will, we doubt not, be 
We think that 


might, with advantage, mingle with his own pieces som 


is a superior genius, and all attempts to deery his talents | come permanently attractive. 


are of no avail. He is a universal favorite throughout 


America, and his friends and admirers here will rejoice at 
We make room for the 
extracts with pleasure. The first is fr 


of the best compositions by the greatest masters; thus pt 


his success in the mother country. ducing a variety which cannot be imparted by the works 


following m the of one author, however good they may be in theniseives 





seen 
don 
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During ; . 
peculiarly dramatic character of his performance; and we 
e convinced, that were he to appear at one of the princi- 


the evening we were greatly impressed with the 


ar 
pal theatres, he would be an invaluable acquisition to the 


English musical stage.”— London Morning Chronicle. 


"The novel experiment—novel, at 


ough not in America— f giving a concert but with one 


! 
nger, was yesterday evening tried by Mr. H. Russell, at 


least, in England, 


Mr. Kirkman’s commodious rooms in Soho-square, which 
fully filled with a respectable and most inquisitive 
Mr. Russell himself was the singer, and his 


were 
audience. 
nerformances were restricted to his own compositions. We 
ren mber having seen this gentleman some twelve or 
thirteen years back, at the Surrey Theatre, on the boards 
f which he was associated with Miss Fanny Woodham, 
Miss Coveney, and other juvenile musicians, in the repre- 
sentation of English operas, especially in that of Arta- 
rerres. These boy-and-girl performances were very success- 
fyl at the time, as much on account of their musical merit 
sof their novelty, and amongst the corps operatigue, young 
Russell was particularly distinguished for precocious talent. 
It seldom happens that a very early development of genius 
in an imitative art is followed by maturity of perfection in 
after life. Mozart, it is true, was a brilliant exception, but 


‘) the majority of cases the blossom perishes before the 
fruit is formed. Such, however, has not been the case with 


Mr. Russell. The promises put forth by the boy have been 


ur Lu 
realized by the man, and both he and his friends may con- 


vratulate themselves upon their fulfilment in the instance 


f yesterday evening’s concert. The voice of Mr. Russell is 


a base of much power, richly and roundly toned, and of 


considerable compass. Moreover, it is capable of great 


rey of expression, and is altogether free from that mo- 


energy 
tonous tameness which too frequently sp ils the best ef- 
rts of The songs he 


were all, tated, of 


our native singers. sang 


many of 


as we have already s his own composi- 
but what was wanting in variety of musical author- 


ship, was amply counterbalanced by a healthful raciness, 


srare as it was satisfactory and unexpected, Some portion 
i this pleasing freshness Is undoubtedly due to the p ets 
se lyries Mr. Russell has translated m the language 
sweet sound , among whom Mir. Charies Mackay pre- 
ently ranks 
Instead of the namby-pambyism, ba s, and sickly 


ads, we found in re Songs by this gentleman ind by the 
rst wholesomenes f subject allied Vigor of eXx- 
ession, the y s fin 1 n for a lasting m . 
ucture As a proot of this our opinion we mat quote 
(7. P. Morris’s “ Woodman, spare that tree, a song, the ex- 
traordinary sale of which in both England and America is 
to be accounted for by the happy combination of sense 
sound abounding throughout the composition. In ad- 
1, We mav name Mr. Mackav’s scena, ‘Wind of the 
winter's night, whence comest th ; v1 pleasing 
en of unity of purpose in poet and musician: and 
another, ° The ship on tire,’ also by Mr. Mackay, which, in 
guage of the author, ‘is intended to depict the feel- 
~ passengers wh hadt rite Iw 1 the terrors of 
pest that burst over the si La foree and f 
ther ment the were retur! y ihe 4 f nd, | \- 
with hope and excited by the ticipated delightat being 
med by friends from whom thev had been sena- 
l. After the ce wing of the storm the i ix dis ered 
b 1 flames iY 1 the er of } ‘ awa he , 
ada) + fears in every bosom. They ars < } ‘ ut 
ength, in the ver midst of their de pair, a sa ippears 
n sight, and they are saved.’ Materials such as the ire 
the nght sort for the musician; he | something to 
vork upon, something whereon imagination and thought 


WV exercise their creative faculties, and Mr. Russe | has 





vell availed himself of his opportunities. Al] his songs are 
lf 1d many of them are sterling evidences « f supe- 
r talent. His singing was grap! >, artist-like, and promi- 

Vv invested with that character of intellectuality, with- 

out which music is but a soulless hod He was enthusias- 


ueally received, and frequently enc 


may add that his stvle of 


t finished kind, and t 


plano-t Tre accomnanime tf 1< { 
} } 


ion was one of thre 





ever heard / Vornng P 
7 
Mr. Russel] <ay ny e Mr f Ma at the Har si 
. ’ ; 
are | ms, and was announced in following v a 
n 
ss Nunn has great pleasu ‘ ey that 1 
stinguished master of English HT 


Wensster is informed that the k in music 


_ 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


, panic, &c. and the u 


. have been omitted in the ort 


in harbor. favor, 4 
the Mirre r, 


lwography of 


from a full conviction that the habit and practice 
rery gencral and rmly rooted 


of omitting them had become s 
that either 


as not to be overcome—and not from a convictic 


analogy, or sound philosophical reasons demanded it. A number 





tnteresting artlicies on this subject, now on fi 


of very able ¢ 
will soon appear in the columns of the Mirro 
our next.—Vestris was the daughter of the late Bart 23 he 


celebrated encrarer 





have been standing one day 


rt 


% 


crowded thoroughtfare, and watch the 


that pass by, is to me 


I 


us as we step int 


u 


th 


aze for a few mi 
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Crabbe, the poet, is 
} 


Broadway at noon. 


with a friend, surveying a fine 


iral prospect. 4 beautiful view,” said his companion 
re beautiful one 
ing-Cross. ‘To stand in that 
of the people 


yment that 


Beautiful,” said the poet; “ but a far m 


» my eve is the scene at Char 
laces 


the most delichtful « mpl 





know of.” The observation of the 1 bard often occurs to 


ments on 


vere with such fulness. One who has had much experi- 

ice of life, and has learned to understand and re ‘ 

e significant tokens which life has left in the face 
figures and manners of men; to read the hand-writin f 





the passions—to trace the marks of that knowledge which 
is wrung from suffering—to find the crowded past epito- 
mized and noted on these human table ich a ‘ 
finds in this prospect infinite food of meditati Whata 
moral, for example, is there in the difference \ ee | ‘ 
countenance, air, manner and whole gesture of the youth 
and the man of mature years! To every in of the my- 
riads who are hurrying along here, lift is diflerent a scene 
as it is possible to conceive of fin the u isp 
vou may learn how ignorant Hoy s upon the 1 | 
! v glow q 1 ( ! ! eC eV / 
disappointed Pride, wha erne the 

lare of Poverty « t ey ‘ 
centre of a universe of ’ ‘ himse ery 
tain . and ail others ate Hit ? ‘ ’ r 
s ingers ne anothe I £ t 

ri each im his wr te < er 7 

Is be perfor ed parts in a 

wierd dance of Des And i 

ern ! u fe ! ! ! t t re ‘ 
mo the l it l ) i i 

r sj it fla ( ! 

it; your ‘ met | ie ' 

i ' , ‘ of 
eve ia oh s ‘ i 





! di i iw h ve at i t it sy 
has revisited the ear t - ear I Howe i 
v vs of ourdwe { ‘ ‘ f f ( 
ed, a great cl . ep 

the se P oe homers ' ‘ , { 

{ ve tf igiifare ws et 
hert vithered leaf. I bese ty} ’ ‘ 
re-appear, to re I 
u . eth ‘ ‘ ’ ' tha ’ 
ef sa pr tru r F { 
v h tl re ¢ f & { f 1a 
rrowt m cites, & are ‘ f the 
roar of acti eacet e foam ness around 
them, they seem Ke gree islands * from thre irk 
and stormy ocea These ft ( es he es- 
sels,” seem tu image the « t é i . 
tected virtue such a sur ed " { 
dangers, vet fe } e reverence very ft ‘ 
You shall see the mands i! the 
f these s1 g groups of beauty, | ' 
delight. anda gush of jov in their hearts; and « i 

re-worn and dis ute, W Dy t f 1 sé . 
and vice, have well-n: wormed G f 
t s! n 1m ? t ert T ‘ T 
ea V ¢ i ure ar 
pr . rave een llu i] f 1 
those , ( 
n " ‘ 
Qmrpy ] , has ber t ‘ tl pe 


us that there never was a country 


tyrannically on 


Fashion It seems t 


or ume when fashion had 


laid its fingers so 


the apparel of men, or when there was so much { pyre ry in 


the dresses of young gentlemen, as in this nation at pre- 


sent. In England, especially in former times, though the 


remark is still applicable to a certain extent there, a marked 


difference always prevailed between “a mere human gen- 


tleman,” (as Lamb calls and a dandy or exquisite 





whatever the cant name of the day 1 t be An unam- 
bitious man of station dressed himself plainly neatly 
if he wore chains, rings, a can r showed, by adopting a 
pecul ar style of attire, that he aimed at eff in dress,.he 
passed into the ranks of the exquisites. But it appear us 
that in this country we are all dandies togethe A limos 
every young man under thirty has a peculiar and studied 
stume l styvit short; a stenet-ring, for the better « 
play of which, we suppose, it is that the gloves are usualhy 
omitted; chains, breast-pins, Xe. We have been surprised 
that these gentlemen are not afraid of be stolen when 
they walk in the street at late hour We do not wonde 
that a cane is usually irnied, ft ere ol if be me 
weapon tor the defence { s much valuable property 
There san necdot« the ear f Man eld, wi nh we 
some mes 1 of \! ~eorne Davy was er ied m eX 
amit r before hhn \ | fered himself as 
bail f nother wa stuf The Hebrew was 
lawual are ea ia al iw 1 in wore a 
variety of trinketry ere pressed him close 
il ul rT ] T | t | 1 T A ' 
e da emanded ‘ 1 lie ered 
fuliv enoug Du i WV ! « | ! 
\lanst d at ie er} i i 
worth while or 
\ u t i i ‘ \ 
1 ‘ e f ‘ ‘ 
probably be new \ from S 
ri eT tia sy is ‘ ! ‘ 
. | . ‘ i t? Ww 
W lie ‘s | a | yy 
1 m4 ‘ e poy ir disturbance 
Ker ' » frown the 
i } part rer | 
’ I x , 
() | " { i Nev ‘ 
necuhar ' } hich he : 
| t t n <4 
} t ! i ir 
i 
i ‘ i in fa 
| 
t ‘ | | > 
i ‘ i he 
Vine f ‘ We 
‘ i 
‘ ‘ ave 
\ \ j l 
j J i 
Ff j j " ‘ r 
( { ra ‘ 
i n ‘ ‘ 
i wi i] 
‘ ‘ ’ ad : 
i 
\ t a i 
» af r eau 
‘ tle | | ! (3. ‘ 
| \W Phe ‘ House 
{ ‘ | bu 
| e de Grae ( il Wa irques 
\ ry Ame 
“A \ 
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I stay where the dew drops in moon-lighted groves, 
And list to the nightiugale’s song ; 
Her plaint still reminds me of leng-vanished joys 





And the sweets of the days that are gone. 
Each dew-drep that steals from the dark eye of night | 
Seems a tear for the bliss that is flown; 


And while others cull blossoms I find but a bligh, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 
sigh, I sigh, I sigh for the days that are gone. 





MISCELLANY. 


3UTLERS AND FOOTMEN. —It may be observed that the but- 


tler isalmost aways at daggers drawn with his lady, who is 
sure to consider him a troublesome officious personage, apt 
to quarrel with the lady's maid for being too late at meals, 


and to grudge the housekeeper due allowance of sherry 


and ratafia for creams and jellies. The footman is a slave 
more peculiarly her own. The footman accompanies the 
carriage, goes on errands, remembers addresses, conveys 


and is more confided in, though 
than the The 


lady ‘’s or 


messages to tradespeople, 
footman 
the 
in the daily 


a less confidential servant, butler. 
f judging of my 
He 
who bows, who kisses hands, who calls 
Almack’s, or whispers as hands Miss 
John is able to an- 
, at least 


has a thousand methods « 


young ladies’ loves and likings. perceives 
drives, who nods, 
the carriage at he 
Julia into it, 
nounce a flirtation in the family to the housemaid 


the | 


after the de jeunet or ball. 


a fortnight before yutler drops a diplomatic hint to the 


housekeeper, or convulses the sensibilities of the femme- 


de-chambre. 


of conduct towards 


tory 


A due sen 


of propriety 
bhi yi 


MANNERS. 


all classes of the community ts « al- 


On eve ry one, 
The 


his disposition and the 


though some appear hardly aware of it. manners of a 
man are the mirror which reflects 
of 
moroseness engenders enmity. 
but 


Ve 


feelings his mind. Suavity manners always gait 


is 


friends An affable address, 


of course, always pleases; a surly response creates a 


prejudice and a dislike which years cannot dissipate. 


re little miss t ther, 


H 


that John’s never 


RoMAN NOSE. rw sit,” said yam 


afraid and lam?” “ Beeause he’s got 


a Roman nose, and feels safe; don’t you remember how 


we read, that it has always been said that a Roman knows 


no danger ¢” 





In a be 
premises of a bankrupt small-dealer 
found the f 
had been given: 

il Woman; Old Coa 


SINGULAR BANKRUPT. 1k of accounts found in the 


in a city of the west 
were llowing names of customers 
“Woman on the Key; 


1 Woman; Fat Coal 


of England, 
to whom credit 
Jew Woman; 


Woman; Market Woman; Pale Woman; A Man; Old 
Woman; Littel Milk Girl; Candle Man; Stable Man; 
Coachman; Big Woman; Lame Woman; Quiet Woman; 


Egg Man; Littel Black Girl; Old Watchman; 


Shoemaker; 


Littel Shoemaker; Short Shoemaker; Old Shoemaker; 
Littel Girl; Jew Man; Jew Woman; Mrs. in the Cart; 
Old Irish Woman; Woman in Corn-street; A Lad; Man 
in the Country; Long Sal; Woman with Long Sal; Mrs. 


Irish Woman; Mrs. Feather Bonnet; Blue Bonnet ; Green 
Coat; Blue Britches; Big Britches; The Woman that was 


Married ; The Woman that told me of the Man.” 


Frowers.—" Why ts it that the love of flowers takes such 
deep hold of the heart?” Why! Why it is because they 
are the emblems of love. Show me one who does not feel 


his own heart expand as he watches the expanding beau- 
me del 


nothing of 


lower, and you will show me one 


hot 


ties of s ‘ate 


who knows pure and perfect affection of 


the heart which binds the human family together. Teach 
your children to love and cultivate tlowers. 

Birps NV; t to the ve of fl wers is the ove of duards.— 
Teach your children in merey to spare the nests of the 
harmless little birds, aud if you have a heart to be thank- 
ful, it will rise up in urion with the little songster’s carol, 
to think your lot is cast in such a pleasant vale of flowers 
and singing-birds. ‘These are some of the many things pro- 


vided to lighten the toil of labor, and it is only a vitiated 


taste acquired from a false system of education, that pre- 
vents us from deriving a great deal! of ha} pl 


urney of life 


small ace 


) hl ” +} 
mpaniments of the J 





FILLING UP THI A ship having sprung a leak 
oked ove 


SEA. 


Irish sailor was employed at the pump, but first | 


the rail to see how high the water was on the side of the 


vessel. After pumping an hour he again took a peep 
the side, and finding the vesse! was four inches deeper than 
when he began, he exclaimed, “ Arrah, now, captain dear 


I shall soon pump the sea full at this rate, for I have raised 


it four inches already.” 


Arrectinc.—A gentleman passing by the jail of a country 


town, heard one of the prisoners, through the grates of his 
cell, singing, in the softest and most melodious tone, tha 
favorite song—" Home, sweet home.” His sympathies 
were very much excited in favor of the unfortunate tena 


of the dungeon, and upon inquiring the cause of his incar- 


ceration, was informed that he ail for bea 


his wife! 


was put i 


A wiskt repLy.—A spendthrifi, who had nearly wasted 


all his patrimony, seeing in a coat n 
told h 


"So it was,” 


an acquaintance 


the newest cut, im he thought it had been his great 


crandfather’s coat. said the gentleman, © a 


I have also my great-grandfather’s land, which 


than you can say 


Beauttrut.—" Oh, mother, a bee has stung me!” said a 
be autiful girl as she came running in from the garde 

* Never mind, child,” replied the mother, “it mrstook 
for a flower.” 

The silence of the tongue is oftentimes the eloquence 
the hear 
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